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In the first World War one of the most savage sections of the Western 
Front was the Ypres salient. For weeks and months it was the center 
of an unending, monotonous, rugged trench warfare. In this British 
sector of the allied fortifications there was erected a wooden hut, a few 
miles back from the front line. It was named “Talbot House,” abbre- 
viated to T. H. and known in the parlance of the Royal Signal Corps 
as “Toc H.” It was the meeting place of men going up to the trenches 
and men coming down. Over its entrance door was carved the in- 
scription, “Abandon rank all ye who enter here.” Every night the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the loft overhead, 
literally a last supper in an upper room for so many men... . § We 
may differ in our status in the eyes of the world because of birth or 
brains or power, but we stand on a level in the church, in the gracious 
relationship of sons and daughters of God. ... In (Christ), at his table 
—in Jerusalem, in Flanders, in the church—worldly distinctions disap- 
pear, or are supposed to disappear. . . . § Talbot House was only a 
tarrying place, a way station on the road from the rear billets to the 
front lines. There men had a chance to take “time out” before they 
entered the muddy purgatory of the trenches. There they had the 
opportunity to catch their breath as they returned from the strain of 
monotonous and deadly action. They could not remain at Toc H. It 
was no base camp. It was in flat fact only a wooden lodge in a bloody 
wilderness. Yet, it was more. It was a symbol of life at its human and 
divine best in a world which seemed to have forgotten the good things 
of man and God. .. . § We need a resting place where we may draw 
strength before the next engagement, or have our spiritual weariness 
allayed, but we cannot bide here. We must leave. We shall leave in 
better shape than when we entered if we have understood what it means 
to be guests at the table of the Lord.—James T. CLELAND in Where- 
fore Art Thou Come? Meditations on the Lord’s Supper, just published 
by Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 











Letters to the Editors 





Question Raised About Police Force 





“Total Opposition” 


Does Dietrich Ritschl, page 4, Jan. 16, 
really mean “total opposition to any prep- 
aration for war’? 

We are engaged in a (one might say) 
civil war against crime and criminals. 
Should we disarm and disband our po- 
lice force? They will (and do) have to 
kill some criminals to protect society. Is 
Ritsch] saying that the police are the 
cause of the criminals? 

On the national level we have the F.B.I. 
and the armed forces. Does he want the 
F.B.I. to be disarmed and disbanded? Rus- 
sia would love that assist to its spies 
here. Russia under the control of a vi- 
cious band of criminals, is sworn to con- 
quer the world by any means, with or 
without war. If we ask disarmament and 
our country does it, the Kremlin would 
just love it. 

It is not God’s will that the world should 
be ruled by vicious gangsters. Prepared- 
ness, if these criminals decide to use force, 
is the lesser of two evils. 

C. E. MARTIN. 
Millersburg, Ohio. 

With reference to Mr. Martin’s letter, 
I appreciate his concern for clarification 
of the term “total opposition to any prep- 
aration for war,” a term used in a lengthy 
lecture in Dallas. I would like to point 
out the following: 

(1) I am not a pacifist; 

(2) anyone, Christian or non-Christian, 
who is aware of the world’s situation, will 
agree that war cannot solve the world’s 
overwhelming problems; 

(3) if we want to survive the remain- 
ing decades of this century, we must meet 
the challenge of (a) the population ex- 
plosion, and (b) Communism, as an in- 
tellectual and economic challenge, not as 
an invitation to continue with the arma- 
ment race, which race may have been an 
understandable concept in the early 1950s; 

(4) it goes without saying that neither 
police forces nor strengthened United Na- 
tions forces would serve to damage the 
cause of peace. 

Although these facts have been pointed 
out by prominent statesmen in recent 
months and weeks, Christians must be 
pioneers in pressing toward this urgent 
task of “total opposition to any prepara- 
tion for war.” 

D. RITSCHL. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 


To Start Something 


I want to thank the Rev. Mr. Abbot of 
Norfolk, Virginia, for his remarkable let- 
ter in THE OUTLOOK of January 16. Much 
more clearly than I could express my own 
misgivings he has enumerated them for 
me. 

I feel sure others in our Southern Pres- 
byterian family must be confused by this 
strange centennial when we celebrate a 
hundred years of a divorce surely not 
based on scriptural grounds, but appar- 
ently due to stay in force till the Kingdom 
is ushered in—in our individual hearts, 
if not in our churches. 

Difficult as it is for the layman to sort 
out his loyalties in this situation, to say 
nothing of his commitments, who can pos- 
sibly give a clergyman the help Mr. Abbot 
asks for? My personal feeling is that Mr. 


Abbot is not the one who needs help, for 
he has faced the issues and clerified them. 
He knows where he stands, even as he 
knows he cannot proceed from that point 
all by himself. ; 

Or can he? And can I? To live as a 
Christian in this complicated society we 
need love and personal integrity but we 
also need to use the brains God has given 
us to seek knowledge with the imagina- 
tion that produces understanding. 

Fosdick has called this the inward ap- 
proach to the problem of living. This 
inward approach must be expressed in 
outward action—by us, one by one, a step 
at a time. Dr. George Buttrick says, “The 
only revolution that can save us—all other 
revolutions only revolve—is a one-man 
revolution—this man and that man, or 
woman; you and I, living in response to 
the love of God given to our world in that 
strange Man upon his cross.” 

Perhaps Dr. Buttrick gives us the an- 
swer Mr. Abbot seeks when he says in 
his book Christ and Man’s Dilemma, “It 


isn’t enough to refuse to do the unworthy 
thing. I must say no to that. But what 
is more important, I must live to start 
something, not simply to stop something!” 

Dororuy M. (Mrs. Robert W.) MILEs. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Nuclear War 


I say Amen to Vance Barron’s letter re- 
garding nuclear war and bomb testing 
(OUTLOOK, Jan. 23, p. 2). Retaliation is 
just what the word implies—Revenge. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ has commanded his dis- 
ciples to love even their enemies. The 
Christian’s highest authority is still God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. We must obey 
God rather than men. 

Meics A. NEWKIRK. 
Raeford, N. C. 





OPENED DOORS 


THe UNIVERSITY oF Miami (Fla.) has 
opened its doors to all qualified students 
“regardless of race, creed or color,” by 
unanimous vote of the board of trustees, 
although no Negroes have yet applied for 
admission there. With 13,000 students, it 
is considered the largest independent uni- 
versity in the Southeast. 





A LETTER FROM 17 MINISTERS 


Sir, We who sign this letter are min- 
isters of the Church of Scotland. We dif- 
fer in our political affiliations. We differ 
also in our understanding of our respon- 
sibility as Christians in face of the threat 
of nuclear war. But we are united in 
deep penitence for past failure; in the 
persuasion that we cannot rest content 
with the present paralysis of corporate 
Christian witness; and in the conviction 
that when human thought and policy are 
increasingly dominated by fear, we must 
consider anew our obligations in the light 
of our common Faith. 

We have concluded that a fresh in- 
itiative is required from a nation suffi- 
ciently influential to make its action effec- 
tive and that our own nation is challenged 
to take that initiative. 

We therefore pledge ourselves to work 
for the first step in such an initiative; 
namely, the renunciation by this country 
of the “independent nuclear deterrent.” 

We urge such renunciation not merely 
for the reason frequently advanced, that 
the separate British deterrent adds little 
or nothing to the defence of the West, and 
is, therefore, a waste of money. We urge 
it because it would be evidence, however 
belated, of our realization of the terrible 
dangers involved in the spreading pos- 
session of nuclear weapons; because, 
apart from such moral effect as it might 
have, it would be an effort on our part 
to halt the race in nuclear arms and so 
increase the possibility of a general agree- 
ment for their abolition; and because it 
would release vast sums of money, not 
for our own use or advantage, but for 
increased relief of hunger and suffering 
among the needy peoples of the world. 

We believe further that such an in- 


itiative as we have advocated should in- 
volve for this country and its govern- 
ment an urgent endeavor to achieve the 
following aims: a solemn assurance 
given to the world that under no condi- 
tions would the Western Powers be the 
first to use the hydrogen bomb; a reas- 
sessment of Britain’s obligations and 
rights (e.g., in matters of control and 
consultation) within the Western Al- 
liance; and a more independent British 
policy in the United Nations. 

Some of us would regard all this as 
being inadequate as a Christian witness; 
but all of us are agreed that nothing les 
than this could qualify to be so described. 
We are very far from being blind to the 
risks which are involved, but let these be 
weighed against the mounting risks which 
confront us now. Above all, let us ask 
again whether Christians can rest con- 
tent with the present paralysis of cor- 
porate Christian witness.—We are, etc. 


’ 
$ 


ROBERT BARBOUR 
WILLIAM BarRcCLay 
RoDERICK BETHUNE 
Davip CAIRNS 

NEVILE DaAvIDSON 

Hucu O. DoucLas 

JoHN L. KENT 

Murpo EWEN MAcDONALD 
GeorcE H. C. MACGREGOR 
GeEorGE F. MacLrEop 

IAN MacTaGGartT 

Stuart W. McWILLiAM 
J. Prrt-WatTson 

Rosert F. V. Scott 

W. A. SMELLIE 

James S. STEWART 

H. C. WHITLEY 


—From The British Weekly. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e AN AMERICAN business man, P. 
William Lee, of York, Pa., has given 
$50,000 to Yonsei University in Seoul, 
Korea, to endow a chair of ceramic en- 
gineering. The gift was made through 
the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. ... ¢ ALL AMERICAN 
Baptist ministers in New England will 
participate in a new program of continu- 
ing education starting in 1962. The pro- 
gram will provide two weeks of resident 
study every five years for each minister. 

.@ THe Littie Rock (Ark.) Minis- 
terial Association has given Joseph B. 
Hunter, executive secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Council of Churches, a vote of 
confidence for his stand criticizing the 
controversial movie ‘Operation Aboli- 
tion,” depicting student rioting at San 
Francisco last year during hearings of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee... . @ More THAN 100 members 
of the Baptist Pastors’ Conference of 
Houston, Texas, have adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. e NATIVE 
SPANISH PROTESTANTS number “not less 
than 15,000 and not more than 18,000,” 
according to a statement in Ecclesia, 
weekly organ of Spanish Catholic Action. 
... @ THE NEW Interdenominational 
Theological Center (Negro), regarded 
as one of the most significant efforts in 
theological education and the finest 
achivement in interdenominational co- 
operation among Negro churches, held 
its first open house recently in Atlanta, 
Ga. Cooperating in the $3,500,000 proj- 
ect are Gammon Theological Seminary 
(Methodist), Morehouse School of Reli- 
gion (American Baptist), Phillips School 
of Theology (Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal), and Turner Theological Seminary 
(African Methodist Episcopal). There 
are now 115 students, with a future en- 
rollment of 300 expected. ... e A RECORD 
$14,818,000 is the goal for the 1961 
United Appeal of Church World Services 
for overseas relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams—an increase of $3,400,000 over 
last year. The principal emphasis will 
be during the “One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing’ Sunday, March 12... . e Emory 
University’s student newspaper (Atlan- 
ta, Ga.) has declared editorially that the 
“admission of Negroes” to the school 
“should begin as soon as it is legally and 
practically feasible.” 








BOOKLET FOR NEW DELHI 
IS NOW BEING OFFERED 

GENEVA (RNS) — A 76-page study 
booklet on the World Council of Church- 
es’ Third Assembly in New Delhi, India, 
Nov. 18-Dec. 6, 1961, has been published 
here to bring home to local congregations 
the quest for Christian unity. 

An initial printing of nearly 500,000 
copies in French, English and German 
will be followed by other language edi- 
tions for Spanish-speaking, Scandina- 
vian, Asian and African countries. The 
WCC said the booklet will be published 
eventually in more than 20 languages and 
reach a 1,000,000 circulation. 

In a preface, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
WCC general secretary, explained that 
local churches can play a greater role in 
the ecumenical movement (world-wide 
church cooperation) and in the assembly 
through study and discussion of the book- 
let. 

“As your congregation takes up the 
study and discussion of themes of this 
booklet,” he wrote, “you will implement 
your membership in a world-embracing 
community of the people of God.” 

The booklet includes a treatment of the 
assembly’s overall theme, along with 
eight Bible studies and a section on the 
WCC. 

It is designed for all local congrega- 
tions of the council’s 178 member Protes- 
tant, Anglican and Orthodox bodies in 
more than 50 countries. 

Assembly main theme is: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
—the Light of the World.” Sub-themes 
are: “Witness,” “Service,” and “Unity.” 
(See page 8.) 


SEATTLE PRESBYTERY ACTS 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATON 


SEATTLE, WASH. (RNS)—A resolution 
has been adopted by the Presbytery of 
Seattle calling for concerted action 
against racial discrimination, particular- 
ly in housing. 

It calls for support of, and work to- 
ward, passage of such housing legislation 
“as would bring equal opportunities for 
all people in our state in selecting a 
home and neighborhood.” 

The action followed a report that “res- 
idential segregation is an accepted and 
well-intrenched practice in the Greater 
Seattle area that is becoming increasingly 
severe,” and contending that the belief 
that property values will decline when 
non-whites move into a previously all- 
white area is untrue. 


Minister Is Honored 
By Canadian Doctors 


HAMILTON, ONT. (RNS)— James H. 
Robinson, a Negro Presbyterian minister 
from New York’s Harlem was honored 
here at a dinner sponsored by 19 pro- 
fessional persons, many of them doctors 
of medicine. 

Dr. Robinson was the man who in- 
spired them with the zeal to embark on 
a trip to Africa last summer to offer their 
skills to help needy Africans. 

During their stay in Africa, one sur- 
geon operated 14 hours straight, while 
another doctor had a line of nearly 1,000 
patients waiting to be examined. 

“The experience had a tremendous im- 
pact on us,” said Dr. John Sibley. Since 
returning home, the 19, who have chosen 
the name “Hamilton Goodwill Africa 
Group,” have spoken to 450 groups of 
up to 1,500 persons each. 

They now plan to raise $5,000 to help 
educate African students. 

Dr. Robinson, who is pastor of the 
Church of the Master in New York, vis- 
ited Africa in 1951 and again in 1954. 
As a result of his observations and or- 
ganizational work came ‘Crossroads 
Africa,” a project which sends 160 Cana- 
dian and U.S. students to African vil- 
lages each summer, mostly at their own 
expense. They help build roads and 
schools. 

In 1959, Dr. Robinson was the guest 
speaker at the Elgin House conference 
in northern Ontario, held annually by 
the United Church of Canada men. He 
challenged the Canadians to take their 
holidays and work in Africa. Nineteen 
of them did. 


Civil War Lessons 
Pointed by Bosley 


St. Paut, MINN. (RNS)—American 
churches helped provide the ammunition 
of hatred that flared into the Civil War 
100 years ago, a prominent Methodist 
minister told the Minnesota State Pastors’ 
Conference here. 

Harold A. Bosley, pastor of First 
Methodist church, Evanston, Ill., spoke 
on “Sins of the Clergy and Churches 
Which Led to the Civil War.” 

Southern Methodist clergymen had 
joined unanimously in the position of the 
church in 1780 that slavery was a sin 
and that church members were to be in- 
structed to dispose of their slave hold- 
ings, he said. 

“But a Negro slave at that time was 








worth only about $300,” Dr. Bosley 
pointed out. “By 1860, the value of a 
slave had risen to $2,000, and the atti- 
tude of many clergymen had been‘' soft- 
ened to the extent of defending slavery as 
ordained of God, and (maintaining) that 
it could be used as part of the Christian 
framework.” 

He then traced how the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Baptist Churches were 
split wide open into northern and south- 
ern segments over the slavery issue. 

“Leading statesmen of the nation, like 
Clay and Webster, voiced the opinion 
that the nation could not avoid political 
and civil war since the churches could 
find no solution for open schism,” Dr. 
Bosley said. 

“The specific sins of the churches were 
their failure to keep true to the original 
insight as to the evil of slavery, and their 
refusal to comprehend the full social im- 
plications of division. 

“History has left plain warnings, and 
if man blunders into a final world war, 
he can blame no one but himself,” Dr. 
Bosley warned. “In the Civil War, only 
the slavery issue would have been lost 
if the South had won, but in the next and 
final World War, all is lost.” 

“It may well be in the providence of 
God that the Christian Church has the 
opportunity of pointing mankind once 
again to the unity and brotherhood which 
it failed to do in the days which preceded 
the Civil War, and this may well be the 
purpose and destiny of the ecumenical 
movement of our time.” 


Gill Is Speaker 

President Theodore A. Gill of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary told the 
pastors that many images Christians have 
of aspects of their faith need to be 
smashed. 

He referred to pictures of God “as a 
bearded Zeus,” of Jesus “as a gentle 
junior,” of the Holy Spirit “as a gimlet- 
eyed dove endlessly zeroing in,” of ethics 
“as our way to wheedle Almighty God,” 
and of heaven “as a place or time.” 

It is time, Dr. Gill said, “that some 
of our baroque and Victorian and fu- 
turistic horrors we have had hanging in 
our heads be taken down and stored 
away in history books to make room for 
the tentative first sketches of new images 
drawn after the manner of the church’s 
old masters.” 


“ 


Efforts Made to Relate 
Retiring Men to Churches 


It is estimated that 180,000 armed 
services personnel will become eligible for 
retirement in the next three years, having 
given twenty or more years of service to 
their country. 

Concerned with implications of this 
fact, 60 specialists representing 22 de- 
nominations and the armed service chap- 
lains met recently in the Brent Conference 
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in Washington, D. C., to consider the 
problem of vocational re-training and 
placement of thousands of officers and 
enlisted men. 

Possibilities of how churches can pro- 
vide occupational opportunities for re- 
tiring personnel to fill need for admin- 
istrators, camp directors, overseas work- 
ers in numerous roles, youth and educa- 
tional leaders, and even ordained min- 
isters, were discussed. 

Samuel Emerick of Yokefellow Insti- 
tute pointed out that “the military man 
today is different and far superior to the 
concept held by many in the churches. 
Despite the fact that many American 
homes have sent sons and daughters into 
military service, a large portion of the 
public hold the limited and traditional 
concept of them. The Brent delegates 
realize that the military man todav can 
offer maturity, skill, vears of training, 
travel, knowledge of foreign languages, 
ability to direct, organizational and ad- 
ministrative abilities, etc., to the churches. 
These qualities cannot be easily found 
in the open market place of man power.” 

John Oliver Nelson of the Yale Di- 
vinity School was named chairman of a 
committee to prepare a handbook of in- 
formation for chaplains who will be coun- 
seling with men interested in church jobs. 
Promotional material will be prepared 
for distribution through military chapels, 
pointing out opportunities in the church’s 
work. (See Trueblood statement, below.) 


CAMPUS NEWS 





The PRESBYTERIAN College (S. C.) 
choir, directed by Edouard Patte, will 
have as its musical theme this year, “The 
Conquering Church,” as it tours South 
Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee for 25 performances. 

x * * 


Wayne Liljegren, former executive di- 
rector of the Associated Colleges of Colo- 
rado, is vice-president for development 
for JAMESTOWN (N.D.) College. 


* * *K 


KinjJo GAKUIN is the largest educa- 
tional institution related to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. In Nagoya, Japan, 
it has a total enrollment of more than 
5,000 students from junior high school 
through senior college. The 71st anni- 
versary of its founding was recently cel- 
ebrated. 

* * * 


AT SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER- 
sity in Dallas, Texas, Disciples of 
Christ, United Presbyterian, USA, and 
Presbyterian, U. S., ministries and stu- 
dent fellowships have been merged into 
the Presbyterian-Christian Fellowship. 
William W. Bloom is campus pastor. 
The program is being administered by a 
United Campus Christian Life Commit- 
tee, consisting of area ministers and uni- 
versity professors. 


@ From the recent Brent Conference 


New Doors Are Opening 


By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Most people find a work to do and 
stay at this same work all of their lives, 
except for a period of retirement, in which 
they often do almost nothing. For the 
person who is willing to be an Apostle, 
however, there is a genuine alternative. 
The heart of this idea is that life can be 
lived in chapters. A vivid illustration is 
that of a doctor in an American city who 
had practiced medicine with success for 
30 years, but is still vigorous. Now, be- 
cause of the claims of Christ upon his 
life, this doctor is giving up his remu- 
nerative practice and proposes to contrib- 
ute the rest of his life in service to some 
needy community without remuneration 
or with only nominal payment. Many 
whe have given all their lives to business 
can, upon retirement, fill important places 
in the life of the church. Thus a retired 
wholesale grocer now gives every day to 
the work of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Fort Wayne, encouraging 
prayer groups and guiding the ministry 
of the laity. He is one of the chief rea- 
sons for the peculiar effectiveness of that 
powerful local church. 


There is no group of men for whom 
this conception can have more meaning 
than those who have been involved in the 
military organization. This is partly be- 
cause retirement comes frequently to mili- 
tary men when they are in the very midst 
of their most vigorous years. What a 
great step forward it would be, in the 
Christian movement of our country, if 
hundreds of the men who retire in their 
forties were to train themselves for Chris- 
tian leadership and give the rest of their 
days wholly to specifically Christian 
work. This would be a break-through 
of incalculable proportions. Men in the 
pastorate who have behind them the ex- 
perience of military life, plus the dedica- 
tion for which Christ called, could easily 
become effective agents in the spiritual 
renewal which our generation so sadly 
needs. Many who thus demonstrably live 
their own lives in chapters could help, 
both in theory and by demonstration, to 
teach others to live their lives in chapters. 
Thus the new development could lead to 
a genuine multiplication of human re- 
sources. 
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@ Dissent from a decision of 


the Supreme Court 


The Evils of Prior Restraint 


Mr. Justice Dovuc Las, with whom 
Tue CHIEF Justice and Mr. JusTICE 
BLACK concur, dissenting. 


Y VIEW that censorship of mov- 

ies is unconstitutional because it 
is a prior restraint and violative of the 
First Amendment has been expressed on 
prior occasions. Superior Films v. De- 
partment of Education, 346 U.S. 587, 
588-589 (concurring opinion); Kingsley 
Pictures Corp. v. Regents, 360 U.S. 684, 
697 (concurring opinion). 

While the problem of movie censorship 
is relatively new, the censorship device 
is an ancient one. It was recently stated, 
“There is a law of action and reaction in 
the decline and resurgence of censorship 
and control. Whenever liberty is in the 
ascendant, a social group will begin to 
resist it; and when the reverse is true, a 
similar resistance in favor of liberty will 
occur.” Haney, Comstockery in Amer- 
ica (1960), pp. 11-12. 

Whether or not that statement of his- 
tory is accurate, censorship has had many 
champions throughout time. 

SocraTEs: “And shall we just care- 
lessly allow children to hear any casual 
tales which may be devised by casual per- 
sons, and to receive into their minds ideas 
for the most part the very opposite of 
those which we should wish them to have 
when they are grown up?” 

Giavucon: “We cannot.” 

Socrates: “Then the first thing will 
be to establish a censorship of the writers 
of fiction, and let the censors receive any 
tale of fiction which is good, and reject 
the bad; and we will desire mothers and 
nurses to tell their children the authorized 
ones only. Let them fashion the mind 
with such tales, even more fondly than 
they mould the body with their hands; 
but most of those which are now in use 
must be discarded.” Plato, Republic, 
Bk. IT. 

Hobbes was the censor’s proponent: 

. it is annexed to the sovereignty, to 
be judge of what opinions and doctrines 


“ 


Times Film Corporation, Petitioner, 
v. City of Chicago, et al. On Writ 
of Certiorari to the United States 

Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. 


are averse, and what conducing to peace; 
and consequently, on what occasions, 
how far, and what men are to be trusted 
withal, in speaking to multitudes of peo- 
ple; and who shall examine the doctrines 
of all books before they be published. 
For the actions of men proceed from their 
opinions; and in the well-governing of 
opinions, consisteth the well-governing of 
men’s actions, in order to their peace, and 
concord.” Leviathan (Oakeshott ed. 
1947), p. 116. 

Regimes of censorship are common in 
the world today. Every dictator has one; 
every Communist regime finds it indis- 
pensable.! One shield against world 
opinion that colonial powers have used 
was the censor, as dramatized by France 
in North Africa. Even England has a 
vestige of censorship in the Lord Cham- 
berlain (32 Halsbury’s L. (2d ed. 1939), 
p. 68) who presides over the stage—a 
system that in origin was concerned with 
the barbs of political satire.* But the 
concern with political satire shifted to a 





1“Nowhere have the Communists be- 
come simply a vote-getting party. They 
are organized around ideas and they care 
about ideas. They are the great heresy 
hunters of the modern world.” Ways, 
Beyond Survival (1959), p. 199. 

* Ivor Brown in a recent summary of the 
work of the Lord Chamberlain states: 
“The licensing of plays was imposed not 
to protect the morals of the British public 
but to safeguard the reputation of politi- 
cians. This happened in 1737 when the 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, in- 
furiated by the stage lampoons of Henry 
Fielding and others, determined to silence 
these much enjoyed exposures of his al- 
leged corruption and incompetence. This 
had the curiously beneficial result of 
driving Fielding away from the stage. He 
then became an excellent magistrate and 
a major creator of the English novel. But 
in the puritanical atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth century the discipline was applied 





The U. S. Supreme Court has upheld 


5-4 the right of a city to censor movies 


before they are offered for public exhibition. A sharp division of opinion, however, 
marked the court, with Chief Justice Warren delivering a 28-page dissent in which 
he was joined by Mr. Douglas, Mr. Black and Mr. Brennan. In addition, Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, joined by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Black, filed an additional 


dissent which appears on this page. 


The case involved a challenge to constitutionality of a municipal ordinance of 
Chicago by the Times Film Corporation which had been denied a permit to exhibit 
the movie, “Don Juan.” The ordinance provides that a permit must be obtained 
before showing a motion picture and that such “permit shall be granted only after 
the motion picture film has been produced at the office of the commissioner of 


police for examination.” 


The Chief Justice declared in his dissent, “To me this case clearly presents the 
question of our approval of unlimited censorship of motion pictures before exhibi- 
tion through a system of administrative licensing. Moreover, the decision pre- 
sents a real danger of eventual censorship of every form of communication, be it 
newspapers, books, magazines, television, radio, or public speeches.” He said, “I 
know of no constitutional principle which permits us to hold that the communica- 
tion of ideas through one medium can be censored while other media are immune.” 
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concern with atheism and with sexual 
morality—the last being the concern evi- 
dent in Chicago’s system now before us. 

The problems of the wayward mind 
concern the clerics, the psychiatrists, and 
the philosophers. Few groups have hesi- 
tated to create the political pressures that 
translate into secular law their notions of 
morality. Pfeffer, Creeds in Competition 
(1958), pp. 103-109. No more powerful 
weapon for sectarian control can be 
imagined than governmental censorship. 
Yet in this country the state is not the 
secular arm of any religious school of 
thought, as in some nations; nor is the 
church an instrument of the state. Wheth- 
er—as here—city officials or—as in Rus- 
sia—a political party lays claim to the 
power of governmental censorship, 
whether the pressures are for a conform- 
ist moral code or for a conformist po- 
litical ideology, no such regime is per- 
mitted by the First Amendment. 

The forces that build up demands for 
censorship are heterogeneous. 

“The comstocks are not merely people 
with intellectual theories who might be 
convinced by more persuasive theories; 
nor are they pragmatists who will be 
guided by the balance of power among 
pressure groups. Many of them are so 
emotionally involved in the condemna- 
tion of what they find objectionable that 
they find rational arguments irrelevant. 
They must suppress what is offensive in 
order to stabilize their own tremulous 
values and consciences. Panic rules them, 
and they cannot be calmed by discussions 
of legal rights, literary integrity, or ar- 
tistic merit.” Haney, op. cit. supra, pp. 
176-177. 

Yet as long as the First Amendment 
survives, the censor, no matter how re- 
spectable his cause, cannot have the sup- 
port of government. It is not for govern- 
ment to pick and choose according to the 
standards of any religious, political, or 
philosophical group. It is not permis- 
sible, as I read the Constitution, for gov- 
ernment to release one movie and refuse 
to release another because of an official’s 
concept of the prevailing need or the 
public good. The Court in Near-v. Min- 
nesota, 283 U. S. 697, 713, said that the 
“chief purpose” of the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of freedom of press 
was “to prevent previous restraints upon 
publication.” 





to the moral content of plays and applied 
so rigorously that the dramatists were 
barred from serious treatment of ‘straight 
sex,’ as well as the abnormalities. The 
prissiness of respectable Victorian society 
was such that legs were hardly to be men- 
tioned, let alone seen, and Charles Dickens 
wrote cumbrously of ‘unmentionables’ 
when he meant trousers.” N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 1, 1961, § 2, p. X38. And see Knowles, 
The Censor, The Drama, and The Film 
(1934). As to British censorship of mov- 
ies see 15 & 16 Geo. 6 & 1 Eliz. 2, c. 68. 
































































































































A noted Jesuit has recently stated one 
reason against government censorship: 


“The freedom toward which the Amer- 
ican people are fundamentally orientated 
is a freedom under God, a freedom that 
knows itself to be bound by the impera- 
tives of the moral law. Antecedently it is 
presumed that a man will make morally 
and socially responsible use of his free- 
dom of expression; hence there is to be no 
prior restraint on it. However, if his use 
of freedom is irresponsible, he is sum- 
moned after the fact to responsibility be- 
fore the judgment of the law. There are 
indeed other reasons why prior restraint 
on communications is outlawed; but none 
are more fundamental than this.” Murray, 
We Hold These Truths (1960), pp. 164-165. 


Experience shows other evils of “prior 
restraint.” The regime of the censor is 
deadening. One who writes cannot afford 
entanglements with the man whose pencil 
can keep his production from the market. 
The result is a pattern of conformity. 
Milton made the point long ago: “For 
though a licenser should happen to be 
judicious more than ordinarily, which will 
be a great jeopardy of the next succes- 
sion, vet his very office, and his commis- 
sion enjoins him to let pass nothing but 
what is vulgarly received already.” Areo- 
pagitica, 3 Harvard Classics (1909), p. 
212. 


Another evil of censorship is the ease 
with which the censor can erode liberty 
of expression. One stroke of the pen is 
all that is needed. Under a censor’s re- 
gime the weights are cast against free- 
dom.’ If, however, government must pro- 


’ John Galsworthy wrote in opposition to 
the British censorship of plays: “In this 
country the tongue and pen are subject 
to the law; so may it ever be! But in this 
country neither tongue nor pen are in any 
other instance subject to the despotic 
judgments of a single man. The protest 
is not aimed at the single man who holds 
this office. He may be the wisest man in 
England, the best fitted for his despotic 
office. It is not he; it is the office that 
offends. It offends the decent pride and 
self-respect of an entire profession. To 
those who are surprised that dramatic 
authors should take themselves so serious- 
ly we say, What workman worthy of his 
tools does not believe in the honour of his 
craft? In this appeal for common justice 
we dramatists, one little branch of the 
sacred tree of letters, appeal to our broth- 
er branches. We appeal to the whole 
knighthood of the pen—scientists, his- 
torians, novelists, journalists. The history 
of the health of nations is the history of 
the freedom—not the licence—of the 
tongue and pen. We are claiming the free- 
dom—not the licence—of our pens. Let 
those hold back in helping us who would 
tamely suffer their own pens to be warped 
and split as ours are before we take them 
up.” London Times, Nov. 1, 1907, p. 7. And 
see the testimony of George Bernard Shaw 
in Report, Joint Select Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons on the Stage Plays (Censorship) 
(1909), p. 46 et seq. Shaw, three of whose 
plays had been suppressed, caused a con- 
temporary sensation by asking, and being 
refused, permission to file with the Com- 
mittee an attack on censorship that he 
had prepared. Shaw’s version of the story 
and the rejected statement can be found 
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ceed against an illegal publication in a 
prosecution, then the advantages are on 
the other side. All the protections of the 
Bill of Rights come into play. The pre- 
sumption of innocence, the right to jury 
trial, proof of guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt—these become barriers in the path 
of officials who want to impose their 
standard of morality on the author or 
producer. The advantage a censor enjoys 
while working as a supreme bureaucracy 
disappear. The public trial to which a 
person is entitled who violates the law 
gives a hearing on the merits, airs the 
grievance, and brings the community 
judgment to bear upon it. If a court sits 
in review of a censor’s ruling, its func- 
tion is limited. There is leeway left the 
censor, who like any agency and its ex- 
pertise, is given a presumption of being 
correct. That advantage disappears 
when the government must wait until a 
publication is made and then prove its 
case in the accepted manner before a jury 
in a public trial. All of this is anathema 
to the censor who prefers to work in se- 
cret, perhaps because as Milton said, he 
is “either ignorant, imperious, and re- 
miss, or basely pecuniary.” Areopagitica, 
supra, p. 210. 

The First Amendment was designed 
to enlarge, not to limit, freedom in litera- 
ture and in the arts as well as in politics, 
economics, law, and other fields. Hanne- 
gan v. Esquire, Inc., 327 U. S. 146, 151- 
159; Kingsley Pictures Corp. v. Regents, 
supra. Its aim was to unlock all ideas 
for argument, debate, and dissemination. 
No more potent force in defeat of that 
freedom could be designed than censor- 
ship. It is a weapon that no minority or 
majority group, acting through govern- 





as his preface to The Shewing-Up of Blan- 
co Posnet. He says in his statement: “Any 
journalist may publish an article, any 
demagogue may deliver a speech without 
giving notice to the government or ob- 
taining its license. The risk of such free- 
dom is great: but as it is the price of 
our political liberty, we think it worth 
paying. We may abrogate it in emergen- 
cies . . . just as we stop the traffic in a 
street during a fire or shoot thieves on 
sight after an earthquake. But when the 
emergency is past, liberty is restored 
everywhere except in the theatre. [Censor- 
ship is] a permanent proclamation of 
martial law with a single official sub- 
stituted for a court martial.” The Shew- 
ing-Up of Blanco Posnet (Brentano’s, 
1913), p. 36. 

*See Comment, 71 Harv. L. Rev. 326, 
331. Cf. Glanzman v. Christenberry, 175 
F. Supp. 485, with Grove Press. Inc. v. 
Christenberry, 175 F. Supp. 488, as to the 
weight given to post office determinations 
of nonmailability. 





IF ALL mankind minus one were of one 

opinion, and only one person were of 
the contrary opinion, mankind would be 
no more justified in silencing that one 
person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind. 
—JouHN Stuart MILL. 





ment, should be allowed to wield over any 
of us.5 

5“Wirst, within the larger pluralist go- 
ciety each minority group has the right to 
censor for its own members, if it go 
chooses, the content of the various media 
of communication, and to protect them, 
by means of its own choosing, from ma- 
terials considered harmful according to 
its own standards. 

“Second, in a pluralist society no minor- 
ity group has the right to demand that 
government should impose a general cen- 
sorship, affecting all the citizenry, upon 
any medium of communication, with a 
view to punishing the communication of 
materials that are judged to be harmful 
according to the special standards held 
within one group. 

“Third, any minority group has the 
right to work toward the elevation of 
standards of public morality in the plural- 
ist society, through the use of the methods 
of persuasion and pacific argument. 

“Fourth, in a pluralist society no minor- 
ity group has the right to impose its own 
religious or moral views on other groups, 
through the use of the methods of force, 
coercion, or violence.” Murray, We Hold 
These Truths (1960), p. 168. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e | am due to give a short 
series of talks on the meaning of Protes- 
tantism and I am going to tackle the sub- 
ject by speaking of these three great 
Protestants: Bach, Rembrandt and Lu- 
ther. In this way I hope to avoid Mo- 
zart’s rebuke to us Protestants, “Your 
religion is all in your head.” By consid- 
ering the musician, the painter and the 
theologian, perhaps the congregation will 
get a more balanced presentation than it 
usually gets. 


TUESDAY © Reading volumes of ser- 
mons preached in the ’thirties one is 
struck again and again by the recurrence 
of such names as those of Joseph Wood 
Krutch and James Harvey Robinson. 
Every up-to-date preacher felt he had 
to refute the view of The Modern Temper 
and The Mind in the Making. Today the 
preacher is up against more profound 
adversaries than these—the bleak exis- 
tentialism of Sartre and the humanistic 
“revolt” of Albert Camus, and the sub- 
stitution of sexual adequacy for purpose. 
But there is always some opponent; the 
Faith is always embattled. 


WEDNESDAY @ Dame Edith Evans, 
the first lady of the English stage, is 
presently visiting New York. In an in- 
terview she said, “I hear that some of 
your young actors go to the psychiatrist 
to find out, as they say, their ‘real selves.’ 
Rubbish! They are skipping life; they 
are shirking. You find your ‘real self’ 
by getting around, by battling life, by 
keeping your end up. Good actors are 
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not always thinking about themselves. 
They go about with their eyes open. 
They are open to all experiences that 
come their way.” This sage advice is 
applicable to more than actors. 


THURSDAY ¢ When Elia Kazan pro- 
duced Archibald MacLeish’s play, J.B., 
he said to the cast, ‘This is not a thesis 
play. It does not prove a point either 
about God or man. What it does is to 
illuminate an experience, an inner experi- 
ence of living today.” The assumption 
was that the audience must be allowed 
to draw its own conclusions, for these are 
the only conclusions worth having. It is 
a pity, though, that Elia Kazan was not 
consistent, for his production was cer- 
tainly more propaganda than revelation 
—propaganda for humanism. “We are, 
and that is all our answer.” 


FRIDAY @ That great Mozart lover, 
Karl Barth, thinks that the official music 
of heaven is the music of Bach, but that 
when the angels relax among themselves 
they play nothing but Mozart, and then 
even God loves to eavesdrop. 


SATURDAY e@ Morality is the art of 
substituting response for reaction. That 
is as good a summary of Martin Buber 
as I know. Most of our customary be- 
havior is a reaction to the moods and 
tempers of other people, but Christian 
morality is responding to people from 
that deep center which is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 


SUNDAY e We Christians need to 
learn how to talk about everything, except 
religion, in the light of religion. But this 
will be more demanding than the ability 
to discuss “religious” topics and theo- 
logical questions. More profitable, maybe ? 


UNITED EFFORT URGED IN 
RECRUITING SEMINARIANS 


MONTREAL, QUE. (RNS)—Immediate 
and close cooperation among Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United Churches in re- 
cruiting and training men for the min- 
istry was urged by members of the inter- 
denominational faculty of divinity at 
McGill University here. 

Letters addressed to heads of the three 
church bodies, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the McGill faculty also recom- 
mended “establishment of a mutually ac- 
ceptable ministry in at least the new 
suburbs and towns and the more sparsely 
populated areas of our country” and call- 
ed for “the transcedence of the barriers to 
the full inter-communion of our denom- 
inations.”’ 

Alluding to Canada’s population in- 
crease, the letters said the urgency of the 
crisis facing the churches demanded im- 
aginative and Christian adventurousness, 
however fitting an attitude of caution 
and delay may have been in the past. 





Concern for All 


St. Paut, Minn. (RNS)—The need 
for more ministers is so serious that all 


church people should encourage likely 
prospects to consider this profession, a 
leader in theological education said here. 

This appeal came from Charles Tay- 
lor, Dayton, Ohio, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools, which includes more than 120 
seminaries in its membership. 

He spoke at a luncheon at which plans 
were announced for the proposed United 
Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities 
to be started by the United Church of 
Christ. 

In his talk, Dr. Taylor warned that 
unless the whole body of Christ is con- 
cerned for raising up people for minis- 
terial training, the work of the Lord will 
not be properly carried on. 

He said the destinies of millions of 
people depend on good theological train- 
ing and declared “It is not enough” to 
give a prospective pastor “a few tricks 
of the trade.”” The seminarian needs the 
education of the whole man, he said. 


JICU GETS FUNDS 
FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


The audio-visual center of INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN University in Japan 
has been selected to carry out a pioneer 
survey of educational media research in 
twelve Asian and Far Eastern countries 
under sponsorship of the U. S. Office of 
Education, with $26,000 allocated for the 
project. 
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YOU AND THE WORLD ... 
YOU AND WORLD MISSIONS ... 


YOU, as a disciple to whom Christ addressed the Great Commission, can go 
into all THE WORLD for which He gave Himself, by your support of the 
WORLD MISSIONS program of your Church, thus reaching out through 
some five hundred missionaries to 50,000,000 people in nine countries to 
take to them the Gospel and to build them into the Church of Christ. 


... WORLD MISSIONS AND YOU 
... THE WORLD AND YOU 


cos 





WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR WORLD MISSIONS 
February 26- March 5, 1961 
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EDITORIAL 


Atlanta’s Strong Statement 


There are doubtless good reasons to 
justify the omission from the paper re- 
cently adopted by Atlanta Presbytery of 
the paragraph dealing with public school 
desegregation (OvTLOOK, Feb. 6). How- 
ever, we have not yet heard any explana- 
tion of this and the fact that at the same 
meeting Governor Vandiver was com- 
mended in a separate action “for the 
courageous leadership he is giving in the 
cause of public education” may lead to 
unfortunate misinterpretations. 

The earlier document (OuTLOOK, Nov. 
28) declared: 

“We remind our churches that the prop- 
er role of the church in any emergency or 
crisis is never a mere prudential and re- 
sourceful ‘caring for its own,’ but a min- 
istry of love and practical concern for all 
men. In the present public school deseg- 
regation crisis we strongly urge our 
churches not to project any plans or en- 
gage in any program that would directly 
or indirectly encourage a closure of pub- 
lic schools. If the schools are closed, we 
remind our churches that any emergency 
educational facilities they might offer 
should follow the unsegregated character 
of the church itself.” 





The fact that the resolution as finally 
adopted came at the peak of concern 
about the state’s public schools does not 
help to explain the elimination of this 
crucial paragraph. It is hardly to be 
thought that the presbytery is suggesting 
that Gov. Vandiver’s philosophy and rec- 
ord are commendable. What is more 
likely is that at the time the resolu- 
tion was adopted he had retreated from 
his policy of massive resistance and was 
taking the initiative in a course leading 
to modified policies which would make 
possible the maintenance of public 
schools. The presbytery’s word was 
doubtless one of hope and encouragement 
rather than an expression of approval of 
past activities. 

All this is not to diminish our feeling 
of appreciation of the strong Atlanta 
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statement about the church. It is a state- 
ment of strength and high purpose which 
may well be copied in form and in prac- 
tice. It is to be hoped that it does not 
encourage anyone to think that the church 
is concerned only about what happens 
within its own walls or that it is rela- 
tively unconcerned about the morality of 
community life in a specific pattern at 
the next-door school yard. 


Ministering to the Sick 

A one-day workshop on ministering to 
the sick, held in Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 
23, deserves to be widely copied. 

Under sponsorship of the local minis- 
ters’ association and directed by the chap- 
lain in the Presbyterian Hospital who is 
also the presbytery’s chaplain, the work- 
shop brings together physicians, nurses 
and ministers—plus a patient—to con- 
sider a common problem of homes and 
communities. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions are provided under able 
leadership. A small fee is charged. 

Planning for the day is a committee 
consisting of physicians, ministers and 
“others,” so as to assure realism and 
practical results. Last year more than 
300 persons in the three areas of primary 
concern attended the meeting. 

Interested persons in other communi- 
ties who want more information would 
doubtless receive it promptly if they re- 
quested it of Chaplain David E. Wilkin- 
son, Box 10157, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


1961 Highlight 

Few, if any, opportunities will be more 
important this year than congregational, 
group and individual studies of Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World.* This 
76-page booklet, including eight Bible 
studies, is designed to prepare Christians 
around the world for the third Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches to be 
held in New Delhi, India, Nov. 18-Dec. 
6. 

As W. A. Visser *t Hooft, WCC Gen- 
eral Secretary, has put it, “This study 
booklet has but one purpose: to get Chris- 
tians all over the world to think and 
pray about the theme of the Assembly: 
Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 

There are many good and possible 
ways in which the study booklet can be 
used. Some congregations will do well 
to invest in 100 or more—to get the 25¢ 
per copy rate. Some adult and youth 
classes will do well to spend three months 
or more in the study. Other groups will 
profit by this discipline. Some individ- 
uals can take the initiative and form 
Sunday evening study groups meeting in 
their homes. It is to be hoped that in 
many cases the composition of such 
groups will cut across denominational 





*National Council of Churches, Room 
439, 475 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. 27; one 
copy, 50¢; 10-99 copies, 35¢; 100 or more, 
25¢. 


lines, thereby opening up enriching pos- 
sibilities beyond customary limits. Where 
there are individuals who will likely at- 
tend the New Delhi meeting as denom- 
inational or other representatives, they 
will want by all means to take part in 
such group study. The reactions of such 
study groups are cordially invited to be 
sent to denominational headquarters be- 
fore next October 1 for possible consid- 
eration in New Delhi. 


PONDERABLES... 





There is relatively little regular reli- 
gious broadcasting as yet upon television 
[in Japan]. The one sponsored program 
is the Oral Roberts program, weekly on 
Sunday morning in the Tokyo area— 
Japan Christian Activity News. 

* * x 


If a misunderstanding is recent, ex- 
plore and dress that fresh wound before 
it gets infected. — ANDRE Mavrols at 
Wilson College. 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Court’s Decision 


Strong dissent has been registered both 
within and from outside the United 
States Supreme Court on the court’s de- 
cision permitting prior censorship of 
movies by local authorities—in the par- 
ticular case, Chicago censors... . 





It has been said that every right creates 
a responsibility. Does flagrant failure of 
some makers of motion pictures to show 
such responsibility warrant the broad 
surrender to censorship and denial of 
rights now sanctioned by the court? Legal 
measures against obscenity are available 
and distribution of movies can be halted 
by injunction. We question whether the 
dangers this decision is intended to guard 
against are as great as those involved in 
this departure from basic guarantees of 
freedom.—Editorial in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


The court’s decision is a retrogressive 
step, for it will embolden and support 
the lurking forces that want to legislate 
more censorship. Even though the court’s 
previous decisions have reduced the rea- 
son for which a film may be denied a 
license for showing to the one offense of 
“gross obscenity” there will always be 
harassing obstruction thrown up by cen- 
sor boards. And these will require con- 
tinuing litigation and endless frustration 
and expense to the distributors of films. 

It is truly sad and depressing that the 
opportunity to bestow upon the screen 
the full freedom of the democracy we live 
in was backed away from by the court. 
—Bostey CROWTHER in the New York 
Times. 
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THEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Concentrate until my arrival on your 
reading and on your preaching and teach- 
ing.” —1 Timothy 4:13, Phillips. 


OTHING is said here or anywhere 

to suggest that Pastor Timothy limit 
his teaching to high-brows only. It is 
everywhere assumed in the New Testa- 
ment that Christian faith is not an emo- 
tional experience chiefly, but that there 
is something about it that can be and 
must be taught. 

Today we are in the midst of a move- 
ment called “Theology for Laymen.” It 
is rumored that there are being planned 
Institutes—week-end affairs, or a couple 
of weeks for those who can spare the 
time—designed for laymen. The writer 
has even heard, though he finds it hard 
to believe, that “vocational” institutes are 
on the drawing-board, that is to say, in- 
stitutes for barbers and beauticians, for 
lawyers, for farmers, et cetera. There are 
dangers here; for Christian truth is not 
one thing for a lawyer and another thing 
for a barber. But there may be some 
sense in it too. A lawyer is a reading man 
by profession; a lawyer’s office without 
books, and big ones at that, would not 
inspire confidence; but the library at a 
barbers’ college is probably not very 
large. The approach to a bookish man 
(whatever you are “selling”’) is not the 
same as to an un-bookish man. 


HERE IS certainly a good side to 

this current enthusiasm for theology 
addressed to laymen. The church should 
take advantage of it, and take pains with 
the teaching. Bad teaching, dull and in- 
competent teaching, can ruin the students’ 
interest and bring the whole enterprise 
into bad repute. Good teaching can whet 
the appetite for more, and open whole 
new vistas of thought for those who are 
capable of it. 

For there are limits to this business. 
One limit is set by intelligence, by the 
1.Q.’s of the people who are studying. 
Theology is an intellectual pursuit, and 
if it is ever anything else it is either bad 
theology or not theology at all. We must 
not expect all Christians to be interested 
in theology. But even those who are, who 
fly around it like moths around a candle, 
may have such low I.Q.’s that no first- 
rate college would take them in. Some- 
one has truly remarked that a stupid per- 
son never can give a fair account of what 
a smart person said, because all he can 
teport is what he understood of what was 
said, and being stupid, he understands 
nothing well. Let a trained teacher labor 
for a whole nine months trying to teach 
college graduates the elements of the- 
ology; let him then give an examination, 
or lesser examinations along the way, to 
see how much the students have learned. 
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The result will convince him that Lay- 
men’s Institutes, if they gave examina- 
tions, might likewise have a good sprin- 
kling of grades below the passing level. 

Another limit on such “schools” or 
“institutes” is set by the background of 
the student. All the great theologians 
ancient or modern have been men with 
training in philosophy. Nobody can un- 
derstand Christian theology—whether he 
agrees with it or not—without at least 
some smattering of philosophy. He must 
have some experience in conceptual 
thinking. This is not encouraged in the 
average high school. To put this into 
concrete terms: A college once sent a 
questionnaire to its prospective Fresh- 
men, including this query: What have 
you been reading this summer? One 
Freshman reported: LIFE Magazine. 
That was all. He found college exceed- 
ingly difficult. He would find theology 
equally difficult. A public used to getting 
all its information from pictures is going 
to find it somewhat tough sledding to 
study anything—theology, the principles 
of international law, atomic physics— 
anything at all that cannot be put into 
pictures. 


UT THAT is only one part of the 

background called for. Christian 
theology was mostly worked out by men 
who knew their Bibles at first hand—that 
is to say, in Hebrew and Greek, not de- 
pending on a translation. (Some famous 
“bobbles” in theology have been per- 
petrated by men who were misled by bad 
translations.) It is too much to ask that 
the average man, no matter how brilliant 
and bookish, shall study Greek and He- 
brew. Christians who happen to be for- 
tunate enough to have been exposed to 
these languages should certainly not de- 
spise all others. Nevertheless, a layman 
of the best mind and intentions, who ap- 


proaches theology on a basis of total ig- 
norance of the original Bible, not to men- 
tion total unacquaintance with textual 
criticism and principles of painstaking 
and precise exegesis, is like a man who 
sets out to take a course in medicine 
without having bothered with anatomy 
and physiology. 

A third limitation affects everybody 
concerned: Time. Laymen are busy peo- 
ple. Most of them are simply not able 
to put in a whole week of special study 
of anything not connected with their 
work. This is especially true of that very 
important class of laymen—wives and 
mothers. What confidence would you 
have in a doctor whose medical education 
had consisted in a two-weeks’ course at 
Montreat in the summertime? If you 
were in a real jam, would you go to a 
lawyer who had, in lieu of a diploma, a 
certificate showing that he had attended 
a Laymen’s Institute of Law for a whole 
week in each of six summers running? 
Likewise . . . but I shall not ask the 
question. Question and answer are too 
obvious. 


LL THIS provokes two reflections. 

One is: there is no wonder that the 
short-term business attracts so many 
quacks. It is a parallel to other fields: 
in medicine, while the writer has no sta- 
tistics to prove it, it seems probable that 
cancer, consumption and the common cold 
attract more quacks than all the rest of 
medicine. Why? Because these are the 
difficult problems. People want them 
made easy, and the quack volunteers to 
do the impossible. 

The other thought is: Let all of us, 
teachers and taught alike, be humble 
about our theology-for-laymen efforts. 
Let him that “teacheth” realize he hath 
not taught, and him that learneth be pre- 
pared for discouragement. Let all be 
thankful if one small pane in the vast but 
dim stained window of Theology has been 
sufficiently washed to restore its gleam, 
and to stimulate some one to set to work 
scrubbing another pane. 
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CAMEROUN STATED CLERK 
IS ELECTED MODERATOR 


The stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly of the Cameroun Presbyterian church 
is currently the moderator. 

Matthias Meye, who was vice-modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly in 1956, ap- © ¥ 
pointed by ruling el- 
der David W. Profitt, 
was named to a five- 





year term as stated . 
clerk to replace Fran- rf 
cois Akoa, following 
an evaluation of his 
work by the General ; 
Assembly. When the . 
term of the former <] 
clerk was terminated Moderator & S. C. F 
“for the good of the church,” Mr. Meye, J 
who had already been elected moderator, 7 
was given the additional function and 
will, therefore, fill both offices during the - 
current year. d 
Observers of the work in the Cam- me 
eroun regard the election of Mr. Meye th 
as an encouraging victory. In the As- V 


sembly there were charges of dictatorial 


if you were writing methods on the part of the former stated ‘. 


clerk which, it was felt, had kept the 


ill d new church, now in the fourth year of 7 
your WI to ay e+e @ its organization, from assuming a desired pa 
place of leadership among African Pres- “ 
byterian churches. h: 
If you were writing your will today, what would you Mr. Meye’s mother was converted from tt 
include? Your wife ... children . . . grandchildren paganism. He taught in Presbyterian 
. the Lord’s work? cpa “ th 
Te 
Compare these bequests with those of your present D 
will, which was probably drawn years ago. You would st 
most likely want to make some changes! W 
One addition to your will might well be a bequest to es 
help Presbyterian missions carry the Gospel to foreign re 
lands. 2 ie a 
_ WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF Rm H 
You can make such a bequest . . . easily . . . through 4 eS ee oy ae 
a codicil or supplement to your will, naming the : APPOINTMENTS AND | all he 
Board of World Missions as a beneficiary. Your COMMUNION WARE Ay ti 
lawyer will draw it for you properly. = ie ; 
. . , National * Sudbury C 
Our Board receives an important part of its supports International Silver ar 
from bequests made by devoted members of our . ea m 
, Gorham Silver one ri 
Church. If you would like to help World Rostand Brass ey he 
Missions in this way, write for a free copy Revell: Ware ‘ “* 


of our folder on wills. Address 


Kensington 
St. Louis Silversmiths 
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primary schools before being ordained to 
the ministry. In recent years he has been 
professor of homiletics and has taught 
other subjects at the Dager Theological 
Seminary. He and Mrs. Meye have four- 
teen children. 


Churches’ Economic Study 
Points to Four Concerns 


New YorkK (rRNS)—Four vital areas 
of this country’s economic situation will 
be studied in thousands of Protestant 
churches during 1961 under guidance of 
the National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life. 

The areas are industrial relations, 
sharing peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
justice for farm workers and prepara- 
tions for the “economic impact” of dis- 
armament. 

Announcement of the extensive pro- 
gram was made by Cameron P. Hall, the 
department’s executive director, in con- 
nection with the annual observance of 
the NCC’s Church and Economic Life 
Week this month. 

The program will include study groups 
in local churches with addresses by eco- 
nomic experts. In some cities programs 
will be organized by state or local church 
councils, and in others by church men’s 
and women’s groups. Study material used 
has been recommended or prepared by 
the NCC department. 

In industrial relations, Dr. Hall said 
the basic study paper will be the recent 
report by a special committee of his de- 
partment which dealt with the 116-day 
steel strike and found that “it was not 
worth its cost to anybody.” 

“Answers must be found by the church- 
es to many of the questions raised in that 
report in the light of their ethical impli- 
cations for the nation’s welfare,’’ Dr. 
Hall declared. 

For the atomic use study, a handbook 
has been prepared which provides per- 
tinent current information on the peace- 
time uses of nuclear energy. It urges that 
churches find out how widely such energy 
and isotopes are being used in local com- 
munities, what safeguards against its 
tisk are needed and are being taken, and 
how its use can be promoted in the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. 

The migratory labor study will deal 





Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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with the inclusion of workers on large 
farms under minimum wage and child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and improvements in, and the 
gradual elimination of, the Mexican farm 
workers importation program. 

In adjusting to the economic impact of 


disarmament, churches will consider 
what will be involved in planning, com- 
munity by community, for the change- 
over from defense to non-defense spend- 
ing and for the conversion of the nation’s 
economy to constructive peaceful expendi- 
tures. 
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FROM MOSCOW 


TO MOBILE... 


from Boston to Bombay—the troubled world is changing. Colo- 
nies struggle to be free; friendly nations bicker and quarrel; 
family units are twisted into communes; old trade agreements 
fail. Out of today’s flux will emerge the world in which our 


children live. 


Those who will lead that world are studying now in class- 
rooms around the world. Will they guide it well? Or will they 
plunge it into deeper discord? The challenge to learn is theirs; 


the challenge to pray is ours. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1961 IS THE DAY 
OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS AROUND THE WORLD! 


Pray for those who will shape the future. 

Pray for students in new nations seeking stability. 

Pray for those who must live under oppressive dictators. 
Pray for students of the United States to whom so many look 


for leadership. 
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KEEP IT BRIGHT 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Lenten Reading 


Love is a 


Spendthrift 


Meditations for the 
Christian Year 


By PAUL E. SCHERER 


“Paul Scherer has no peer in put- 
ting the word of God into words 
that waken us with their penetra- 
tion and haunt us with their beau- 
ty."—Ratpo W. Socxman. Full 
cloth binding, ribbon marker. $3.75 


Heart in Pilgrimage 
A Study in Christian Prayer 


By REGINALD CANT 


The Harper Book for Lent, 1961. 
“Speaks directly to the men and 
women who are looking for some 
pattern of faith which will enable 
them to live with dignity and se- 
renity in a confused world.”—W. 
NorMAN PITTENGER. $2.50 


Tt 


Centuries 


By THOMAS TRAHERNE 
(1637-1674). A 17th century poet 
reflects on the bounty of God and 
the miracle of existence. $3.50 


Christian Holiness 


By STEPHEN NEILL. “Should 
bring inspiration as well as illumina- 
tion.’—Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 

$3.00 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By GUNTHER BORNKAMM. 
“Much the best presentation of 
Jesus that we have.”—Amos N. 
WILbER. $4.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROS., N.Y. 16 











Women’s Conference to 
Have Suzanne de Dietrich 


Suzanne de Dietrich, widely known 
French lay theologian and writer, will be 
the platform hour speaker at next sum- 
mer’s Montreat (N. C.) women’s confer- 
ence in July. The announcement was 
made at a recent meeting of the Presby- 
terian, U. S. Board of Women’s Work. 
Dr. de Dietrich will also be on the staff 
of the first lay school of theology, a joint 
project of the Men of the Church and 
the Women of the Church, scheduled for 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 7-11. She was in 
this country as a guest professor at Union 
Seminary in Virginia in 1955. 

February publication was announced 
for a history of women’s work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., On the Crest 
of the Present, by the former executive 
secretary, Janie W. McGaughey. 

Salary increases were authorized by the 
Board for the clerical and secretarial staff 
in an effort to bring minimum and start- 
ing salaries in line with prevailing scales 
in business. 

Tribute was paid Arena L. Devarieste 
and Ruth Hillhouse, two field workers 
now retiring from the staff, for their 
years of service. Mrs. Devarieste has 
served for 14 years and Miss Hillhouse 
for six. 

Special plans are being made for the 
observance of the World Day of Prayer 
February 17 through a series of 37 prayer 
fellowship. In the U. S. and Canada the 
fellowships will be grouped by areas and 
50 women will be invited from cities with- 
in a radius of 50 to 100 miles. 


At the mid-winter board meeting dates 





Presbyterian U.S. Series 
of 
THE PROTESTANT HOUR 


(Radio) 
presents 


DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


TOPIC for 


Feb. 19, “WHAT ARE THE FRUITS OF 
THE SPIRIT?” 


Write for copies of messages to the radio 
station over which they are heard, or to 


TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 





for Montreat Women’s conferences were 
set: July 12-19, 1962, and July 11-18, 
1963. 

Mrs. Graves H. Thompson, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va., and Mrs. Julius H. Smith, 
Dallas, Texas, were nominated to the 
board of managers of United Church 
Women for election at the UCW Assem- 
bly, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 9-12, this 
year. 

A step was taken at the board meet- 
ing looking toward the appointment of 
a committee to study the whole synodical 
structure of the women’s organization. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


MonMovuTH College (IIl.) has received 
a $4,000 grant from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. for maintaining excel- 
lence in chemistry instruction. More 
than $1,400,000 is awarded to 159 col- 
leges and universities in the du Pont 
Company’s annual program of aid to edu- 
cation. 





* * * 

A $475,000 challenge gift has been 
made to Davison College (N. C.) by 
the Richardson Foundation. The college 
must raise another $1,375,000 by Dec. 
31, 1964, in a program to endow six 
professorships. Other recent grants: Tex- 
aco, $1,500; General Electric, $2,500 
physics grant; Shell Company’s Foun- 
dation, $1,500. 

* * x 

Students at the University of DuBuqur 
under the care of presbytery (i. e., look- 
ing forward to the ministry or mission 
service) now have a special campus ad- 
viser. Frederick J. Speckeen, Dusugvue 
professor of speech and dramatics, will 
coordinate the relationships between the 
presbyteries and the students. He will 
also counsel with them in regard to voca- 
tional choices, their relationship with the 
presbytery, course selections, financial 
problems and graduate study opportuni- 
ties. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Radio) 
Commentator 
Jan.-Mar. 1961 
DR. MERLE C. PATTERSON 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For full information and 
radio station list, write 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
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The Challenge of the Cross 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 26, 1961 
Background Scripture John 12. Printed Text: 12:20-36a 


John ends the prologue of his Gospel 
with these significant words: ‘‘No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” To es- 
tablish this point, he emphasizes the 
fact, first, that Jesus is the Son of God 
(chapter one on); second, that Jesus 
brings to men Life (chapter three on) ; 
third, that Jesus brings to men Light 
(chapter eight on), and, finally, that Je- 
sus is perfect Love (chapter ten on). 

In chapter twelve we have Jesus’ last 
public appeal. It comes at the Passover 
season, when Jerusalem is crowded with 
visitors from Judea, Galilee and all parts 
of the Roman Empire. On Sunday, the 
first day of the week, Jesus entered the 
city, acclaimed by the Galilean pilgrims 
as the promised King. John tells us, as 
the Gospels do not, that pilgrims flocked 
from the city to meet him with Messianic 
greetings on their lips. Jesus did not 
silence them, but found a young ass and 
sat upon it, that he might fulfill the 
prophecy of Zechariah, as it is written, 
“Fear not, daughter of Zion, behold your 
king is coming, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 
The prophecy continues: “He is just 
and having salvation. And I will cut off 
the chariot [equivalent to our tank] from 
Ephraim and the horse [nearest equiva- 
lent to our airplane], and the battle bow 
shall be cut off, and he shall speak 
unto the nations.” Jesus accepted the 
Messianic title, but sought to make it 
clear that he came not as the warrior king, 
as generally expected, but as the Prince 
of Peace, who would make wars to end. 

The Synoptic Gospels proceed to de- 
scribe the cleansing of the Temple and 
Jesus’ encounter with the rulers (Monday 
and Tuesday). John says nothing of 
these events, but mentions one incident 
recorded by no other writer, but distinctly 
in accordance with the purpose of his 
Gospel. This incident, the coming of 
Greeks desiring to see Jesus, followed by 
Jesus’ last public discourse, took place 
probably on Wednesday. It suggests that 
though Jesus’ message was not received 
by the nation as a whole (cf. 12:36b-40), 
it should yet bear its fruits among the 
Gentiles. 


I. me Desire to See Jesus, 12:20- 


The fact that these Greeks were among 
those who “went up to worship at the 
feast” indicates that they were proselytes 
to the Jewish faith. They may have come 
from the numerous Gentile centers in 
Galilee, or from the Gentile region across 
the Sea of Galilee (called Decapolis), or 
from some more distant land. Evidently 
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they had become dissatisfied with the all- 
too-human gods and goddesses of Greek 
mythology and, notwithstanding the fact 
that Greeks generally regarded all other 
people as babarians, had turned to the 
Jews for some more satisfactory knowl- 
edge of God. And now they come to 
Philip, saying, “Sir, we wish to see 
Jesus.” 

Just why they wanted to see Jesus we 
are not told, but there are numerous con- 
jectures. MacLaren, for example, suggests 
that “the desire of a few Greeks to see 
him was probably only a reflection of the 
popular enthusiasm, and was prompted 
mainly by curiosity and the characteristic 
Greek eagerness to see any ‘new thing.’ ” 
Others suggest that they may have 
thought of offering him an asylum, where 
he might find shelter from the hostility 
of his own people. It seems more prob- 
able that they had heard about Jesus, 
probably seen him, and now wished an 
interview to ascertain for themselves what 
he had to say about God. As Marcus Dods 
has said, “They wished to question and 
make him out, to see for themselves 
whether there were in Jesus what even 
in Judaism they felt to be lacking, wheth- 
er he at last might not satisfy the longings 
of their divinely awakened spirits.” 

Their petition was addressed to Philip, 
either as a matter of chance, or because 
he had a Greek name, and therefore, pre- 
sumably belonged to a family in which 
Greek was spoken, or because, as John 
points out, he was of Bethsaida in Gali- 
lee, and had come into contact with these 
Greeks, perhaps in the neighboring De- 
capolis on the other side of the lake. 

Philip’s consultation of his fellow- 
townsman, Andrew, who is associated 
with him in other places, probably im- 
plies hesitation in granting the request. 
For practical reasons, and because of the 
brevity of the time, Jesus had confined 
his ministry to the Chosen People; on 
their first preaching mission the disciples 
had been charged not to enter into any 
Gentile city; and they might naturally 
suppose that Jesus would be reluctant to 
be interviewed by Greeks, especially at 
such a very busy season. After delibera- 
tion, however, the two made bold, if not 
to urge the request at least to inform 
Jesus that non-Jews, people from the out- 
side world, were seeking an interview. 


Il. Jesus Predicts His Glorification, 
12:23-33 
We do not know whether the interview 
was granted or not; it is natural to sup- 
pose, however, that the words which fol- 
low were addressed not only to the two 
disciples, but also to the Greeks who 


accompanied them and to the crowd 
which quickly gathered about them. The 
moment the disciples’ request was re- 
ported to Jesus it produced upon him an 
extraordinary effect. Hardly any other 
incident in his whole ministry affected 
him so profoundly. 

1. The End, vs. 23. “The hour has 
come,” said Jesus, “for the Son of Man 
to be glorified.”” What bearing has this 
on the request of the Greeks and what is 
the explanation of this strange answer? 
Snowden suggests: 

“These Greeks were representative and 
suggestive. To the common mind they 
would have been only a few strange look- 
ing foreigners, but to the prophetic imagi- 
nation of Jesus they were radiant with 
significance and opened a wonderful vision 
of glory. These Greeks were Gentiles, 
pagans from the great world outside of 
the Chosen People. They represented the 
pagan world at its best, its most brilliant 
and cultured race. What were these Greeks 
to the eye of Jesus, but the forerunners 
of a great mulitude that was to come to 
Christ out of that world from the east 
and from the west and from the north and 
from the south, the first fruits of a vast 
harvest that was to be gathered in every 
clime? .. . Jesus rejoiced in these inquir- 
ing Greeks, because he saw that they were 
the budding of that prophecy that pledged 
him the heathen for his inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession.” 

“Sir, we wish to see Jesus.” That is 
the desire of a multitude of men; the 
vague, unconfessed unconscious desire of 
a multitude of others who have not 
learned to put their longings into words. 
“The hour has come,” said Jesus, “for 
the Son of Man to be glorified.” His 
glorification consists in his acknowledge- 
ment by men in his enthronement as Lord 
in the hearts of men. 

But Jesus no sooner thinks of the end 
to be achieved than he turns in imagina- 
tion to the way to the end, to the way 
which is even now opening before him, 
to the thought of the painful means by 
which alone he could be glorified. 

2. The Way, 12:24. “TI tell you, un- 
less a grain of wheat falls on the ground 
and dies, it remains just one grain. But 
if it dies, it yields a great harvest” 
(Goodspeed). The seed must die if a 
harvest is to spring from it; so Jesus 
must die if he was to reap a harvest of 
souls. There are four ways of dealing 
with a kernel of wheat, someone has said. 
It may be thrown away, consumed, 
stored, or planted. Similarly there are 
four ways in which one can deal with his 
life: Self-destruction, self-gratification, 
self-reservation, or self-denial. From the 
bearing of this thought on his own life, 
Jesus turns to its wider implications. 


Ill. Jesus Explains 

1. Its Universal Significance, 12:25a. 
The same general law applies to our 
life, to every life. No true human life 
can escape the principles of sacrifice. “He 
who loves his life loses it, and he who 
hates his life in this world will keep 
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it for eternal life.”’ To hate one’s life, as 
Jesus uses the expression, means to give 
it up gladly in the service of others. Dods 
paraphrases: “He that prizes his life, 
that he cannot let it out of his own hand, 
or give it up to good ends, checks its 
growth and it withers and dies; whereas, 
he who treats his life as if he hated it, 
giving it up freely to the needs of other 
men, shall keep it to life eternal.’ Or, 
in other words, he that lives only for this 
life shall live only in this life. Jesus 
passes from the significance of this 
thought to men generally, to its particular 
significance for his disciples. 

2. It Significance for the Disciples, 
12:26. “If anyone serves me, he must 
follow me; and where I am, there shall 
my servant be also; if anyone serves me, 
the Father will honor him.” In its con- 
text this statement can only mean that 
no one can serve Christ unless he is will- 
ing, if need be, to follow him to the 
cross; that is, to give his life, if there is 
necessity, for the sake of Christ. In 
thinking of the means of the cross, we 
commonly ignore this command. But the 
Synoptic Gospels make it plain that this 
was the first lesson on the cross. “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross [be willing 
to go to his death] and follow me” (Mt. 
16:24). The following of Jesus, even to 
the cross, if it is necessary, is required, 
“that where I am, as my eternal state, 
there shall also my servant be.” Just as 
the cross leads to Jesus’ glorification, so 
the willingness to face the cross or death 
for Jesus’ sake, leads to our exaltation 
with Christ. 

5. Its Significance for Jesus, 12:27- 
29. It is not easy for us to face the cross. 
Neither was it easy for Jesus. He would 
gladly have followed some other way if 
it had been opened to him. As Plummer 
points out, John does not describe Jesus’ 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, but 
“gives us here an insight into a less well 
known truth, which is still often forgot- 
ten, that the agony was not confined to 
Gethsemane, but was part of Christ’s 
whole life.” It is the prospect of the cross 
as the path of glory which prompts him 
to exclaim: “Now is my soul troubled. 
And what shall I say?” This clause 
seems to indicate that the next one should 
be interrogative as well, as in the Rsv. 
“And what shall I say? ‘Father, save 
me from this hour’? No, for this purpose 
I have come to this hour.” That is, if 
he should now pray to be delivered from 
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death, this would be to stultify all he had 
up to this time been doing; for, without 
his death, his life would be fruitless. He 
would still be a seed preserved and not 
sown. He does not, therefore, actually 
pray to the Father to save him from this 
hour, as indicated by the King James 
Version. Instead, as translated by the 
RSV, he raises the question only to reject 
it, and prays instead, ‘“‘Father, glorify thy 
name.”’ In other words, “Complete that 
manifestation of thy holiness and love 
which through me thou art making; com- 
plete it, even at the cost of my agony.” 

In answer to Jesus’ prayer there came 
a voice out of heaven saying, “I have 
glorified it and I will glorify it again.” 
God had glorified his name in Jesus’ 
earthly ministry; he would glorify it 
again in his death and resurrection and 
in their results, the mighty work which 
will follow in the power of the Spirit. 
The voice was understood only by Jesus. 
The crowd generally heard only the roll 
of thunder. Others said, “An angel has 
spoken to him.” Jesus answered, “This 
voice has come for your sake, not for 
mine.” It was of immense importance 
that the disciples and the people gen- 
erally should come to understand that the 
sudden transition from the throne offered 
him by the triumphal acclamation of the 
previous day to the cross was not a de- 
feat, but the way, the only way, to ulti- 
mate gain for all mankind. 

Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of man. 

M. K. W. Heicher reminds us that the 
office of Frank Mason North, the writer 
of these lines was at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

“Its windows looked down at noonday 
upon that surging crowd of men and wom- 
en from the factory lofts of that neigh- 
borhood. ‘The cries of race and clan,’ ‘the 
noise of selfish strife,’ rose to those win- 
dows. There Dr. North stood to look and 
to listen, and there he saw the sweet com- 
passion of his face and heard his voice 
above the surge of sound.” (Meditations 
for Days and Seasons, published by Har- 
pers.) 

Can we hear the voice of the Son of 
Man above the cries of race and clan, 
above the noise of selfish strife of our 
present day world? Some said that it 
thundered. Others that an angel had 
spoken to him. He answered, “This voice 
has come for your sake, not for mine.” 
Our only hope in a world like this is to 
listen to that voice, to follow where it 
leads in the service of men, 

Till sons of men shall learn thy love, 

And follow where thy feet have trod; 

Till glorious from thy heaven above 

Shall come the City of our God. 

4. Its Significance for the World, 12: 
31-32 

(1) Judgment. The cross was not so 
much a judgment of Christ as it was a 
judgment of the world. It was to be a 
judgment of the world, in that it reveals 
the moral character of the world, not of 


that day, but the moral character of the 
men of every day. Jesus explains this 
point more fully in vss. 35-36, 44-50. A 
person who believes in him believes in 
God; it is the divine in Christ to which 
his heart responds, and to which his will 
submits. A person who hears his sayings 
and does them not is self-condemned. The 
cross was the world’s judgment, not only 
because it revealed the world’s sin, but 
also because it revealed the tragic con- 
sequences of man’s sin. It was the world’s 
judgment, finally, because it marked the 
downfall of Satan, who is the ruler of 
this world, as it is opposed to God. Satan 
will be cast out by the gradual conversion 
of sinners, a process which began on Cal- 
vary and will continue till the last day. 
This leads us to note that the cross sig- 
nifies not only judgment but also 

(2) Salvation. “And I, when I am 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself.” The “I” here is em- 
phatic in contrast with the ruler of this 
world. He will be cast down. Christ will 
be lifted up. The reign of Christ will 
begin. Two things are suggested by this 
verse: first, the object Jesus had in view, 
to draw all men to himself; second, the 
condition of its attainment. 

First, the goal of salvation, to “draw 
all men to myself.” Wilbur Smith says: 
“In the Greek New Testament are two 
words that may be translated ‘draw’; one 
implies violence (Acts 14:19; 17:6); the 
other does not; it is the latter which is 
used here, and in 6:44. It is the one 
great magnet, pulling with all the power 
that love can pull with, drawing broken, 
defeated, sin-bound, ruined men, to be- 
stow upon them a new hope, a liberty 
dreamed of, a cleansing from every stain, 
a new life, which Christ gives to all who 
believe in him.” Christ draws men to him- 
self with the cords of love, but he does not 
compel them to come. He draws “all 
men.” There are some who think that 
these words indicate that ultimately all 
men will be saved. Most theologians 
would agree that Jesus does not mean 
all men universally, but all kinds of men, 
all men without distinction. 

Second, the condition of salvation. “I, 
if I be lifted up.” Jesus foresaw that 
his death would accomplish what his life 
could not accomplish. As Dods says: 
“The words betray a distinct conscious- 
ness that there was in his death a more 
potent spell, a more certain and real in- 
fluence for good among men, than in 
his teaching, or in his miracles, or in his 
purity of life.” Jesus attracts men to 
himself—through the cross. He was to be 
lifted up, not by testimony nor by imi- 
tating his life, but in his death. “He 
said this to show by what death he was 
to die.” The cross is still the supreme 
moral magnet of the world. We can con- 
quer Satan only as we preach and teach 
“Jesus and him crucified.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS: CATHOLIC 
REFLECTIONS ON THE AMERICAN PROP- 
OSITION. By John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 336 pp. $5.00. 

Father Murray, as many readers of 
this paper are aware, is a brilliant Ro- 
man Catholic theologian whose writings 
have attracted and will continue to at- 
tract attention not only in Roman Catho- 
lic but also in Protestant, Jewish and oth- 
er circles. This, his latest book, was 
extensively reviewed and he himself was 
featured, for example, in a recent issue 
of Time. 

The general thesis of the book is that 
Roman Catholic theology supports the 
American experiment, including its con- 
stitutional provision for separation of 
church and state, and through its tradi- 
tional doctrine of natural law furnishes 
the indispensable basis for that consen- 
sus, once so firmly held, but now in the 
process of dissolution, which must be 
recovered and strengthened if the Ameri- 
can experiment, which holds out so much 
hope for the world, is to endure. 

Father Murray recognizes, of course, 
that recent popes have condemned the 
idea of separation of church and state. 
He contends, however, that this condem- 
nation applies only to the Continental, or 
Jacobin view (akin to that of modern 
communism), which stresses an omnicom- 
petent state, and allows no freedom to the 
church. In a pluralistic society, such 
as our own, and under a constitution 
which forbids the state to prevent the free 
exercise of religion, the American solution 
is ideal; it has received and will continue 
to receive the full support of American 
Roman Catholics. 

Father Murray’s writings (the book 
brings together a number of articles writ- 
ten in recent years) are another indica- 
tion that there are thoughtful Roman 
Catholics (both clergy and laity) who 
are committed to the American ideal. It 
is however not quite clear whether Father 
Murray would continue to hold to his 
present views if we ceased to be a plural- 
istic society and came to have a suffi- 
ciently large Roman Catholic majority. 

Two other points must be noted. Father 
Murray’s distinctively American point of 
view has not yet been confirmed by the 
Vatican, which has the final word, and 
to which all Roman Catholics must fi- 
nally yield. Secondly, Father Murray’s 
understanding of our constitutional pro- 
vision for the separation of church and 
state does not agree in all respects with 
that of Protestants and others. Our au- 
thor holds, for example, that any man 
free from bias would have to admit that 
Roman Catholic schools should receive 
state aid, not only for fringe benefits, but 
for the essential business of education. 
He does not argue, as some Roman Cath- 
dlics do, that the Constitution can and 
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will be amended so as to allow for such 
support. He suggests rather that, as the 
climate of opinion changes, as he as- 
sumes it will, the Supreme Court will 
change its mind on this as on other mat- 
ters in the past and come to recognize 
that the Constitution, as now written, 
permits such aid to be extended. 

By natural law, Father Murray means 
the moral law which undergirds the uni- 
verse, which derives its authority from 
God, who is its author, and which is ac- 
cessible to the common reason of man- 
kind. Many Protestants (though not all) 
will agree that there is such a natural 
law which any truly reasonable man is 
able to recognize, and that it would be 
well if belief in this natural law were 
more general. But this does not mean 
that Protestants and others will accept 
the Roman Catholic interpretation of 
what is involved in this natural law. 
Father Murray assumes, for example, 
that planned parenthood is contrary to 
natural law, and must be opposed, there- 
fore, at all costs on high moral grounds. 
He insists that natural law is based on 
reason, but on this and other supposed 
dictates of natural law it appears to Prot- 
estants and others that Roman Catholics, 
even the most learned, actually submit to 
the church and its supposedly infallible 
authority. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE FOUR LOVES. By C. S. Lewis. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 192 pp., 
$3.75. 

C. S. Lewis is a Christian who thinks. 
His thinking has found its way into sev- 
eral books which have helped other 
Christians to think, and have helped those 
who are not Christians to think about 
Jesus Christ. No one can read him with- 
out falling under the spell of his way 
with words about the Word of Life. 

This beautiful volume would make a 
lovely gift. It is about love, and it knows 
that love is a gift of grace. Such knowl- 
edge is needed in a world where love so 
easily becomes lust, and grace becomes 
grab. 

This balanced volume offers sane and 
saving comments on the whole map of 
love affection, friendship, eros, and 
charity. Without preachments or slush, 
Lewis explores this map in a way for 
which all who read him will be grateful. 

JouN E. BurKHaRrT. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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New Sources 
of Inspiration 


Wherefore 
Art Thou Come? 


James T. Creranp. Eighteen 
communion meditations written 
especially for use in the church 
service, plus instructions for 
writing and using meditations in 
lieu of sermons. These medita- 
tions show special concern for 
preparing the worshiper to re- 
ceive the Sacrament, the reasons 
for coming to the Lord’s table, 
and the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper for the individual. 144 
pages. $2.50 


Seeking a Faith 
of Your Own 


E. Jerry Waker. Eleven talks 
dealing with the cardinal prob- 
lems, frustrations, and perplexi- 
ties confronting twentieth cen- 
tury teen-agers. Dr. Walker 
offers encouragement and guid- 
ance by challenging young peo- 
ple who will dare to accept the 
Christian way of life. Some of 
the talks: Overcoming Tempta- 
tions, Develop a Faith of Your 
Own, When Dangers Threaten, 
God’s Frontiers. 112 pages. $2 


Order from your bookstore 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U.S. 


T. Chalmers Henderson, St. Louis, Mo., 
is to become minister of the First church, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

H. Gary M. Jones from Conroe, Texas, 
to the John Knox church, 10103 Wood- 
berry Lane, Houston 24, Texas. 

J. Hoge Smith, Jr., from St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to the Farmville, Va., church, 208 
2nd Ave. 

Fred P. Alibright Jr., from Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn., to the Castle Hayne, N. C., 
church. 

W. Kemper Fitch from Summersville, 
W. Va., to the Culdee church, Rt. 1, West 
End, N. C. 

Benson Cain, for eight years a mission- 
ary to Japan, has become professor of 
New Testament Greek and exegesis at 
Kobe Reformed Seminary. 

Julian Stennis from Linden, Ala., to 
the Evans, Ga., and Lincolnton churches. 

Russell R. Davis, formerly of Plymouth, 
Tenn., clinical student at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia during the past year, has 
accepted a call to the Buena Vista, Va., 
church. 

J. Montague Cook, Union Seminary 
(Va.) senior, will be installed as pastor 
of the Edgemont church, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Feb. 26. 

Lewis B. Metts, formerly of York, S. C., 
has been installed as minister of the First 
church, Dallas, N. C. 

Robert Lewis Smith, who has been 
studying at the University of Edinburgh, 








has become minister of the Indian Trail, 
N. C., church. 

Julian L. Houston from Valley Station, 
Ky., to 138 N. Main St., Liberty, Mo. 

E. C. Scott, former Assembly’s Stated 
Clerk, is supplying the pulpit of West- 


minster church, 
Ga. 

A. Hoyt Miller, Rt. 3, Box 44-A, Athens, 
Ga., has been honorably retired by Athens 
Presbytery after many years of service 
in the Congo. 

Charles E. Lambert, formerly minister 
of education at the Lakeside church, 
Richmond, Va., has been divested of his 
office as a minister by Hanover Presby- 
tery. 


1111 5th Ave., Albany, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

C. H. Maury, continuing his ministry in 
South Salem, Ohio, has also become one 
of the pastors of the new larger parish, 
which includes one of his churches. 

J. N. Yohe from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Box 23, Woodville, Pa., Feb. 20. 

Arlan P. Dohrenburg of the Princeton 
Seminary faculty has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of speech at the Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. 

Allan E. Schoff from Carbondale, III, 
to 2037 N. 6th St., Springfield, Ill., for- 
merly general presbyter for the Southern 
area, will now serve in the same post in 
the Central area. 

Lewis W. Furda, former dean of admis- 
sions at the University of Dubuque, has 
become pastor of the First church, Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

MISSIONARIES 

Returning to their work in Brazil fol- 
lowing furloughs in this country: The 
George H. Hursts, Feb. 22; the E. E. Gil- 
mores, March 6. 

Garland Goodrum, Houston, Texas, has 
returned to the Congo for missionary 
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duty. His family has remained in this 
country. 


SABBATICAL 


Ernest T. Thompson, Union Seminary 
professor and OUTLOOK co-editor, is spend- 
ing his sabbatical leave until mid-May 
working in the Historical Foundation, 
Montreat, N. C., where he is dealing with 
original sources in preparation of the 
second volume of his history of Presby- 
terians in the South. The first volume 
will be published by John Knox Press two 
years or more from now. 


TRAVEL 

President Robert W. Gibson of Mon- 
mouth College (Ill.) will attend a meeting 
of the advisory committee to the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, UPUSA, Feb. 28-March 16, in 
Asmara, Eritrea, Ethiopia. He and Mrs. 
Gibson are traveling throughout Asia and 
Africa, returning home in late March. 


UPUSA NATIONAL MISSIONS 


John Park Lee, North Haledon, N. J., 
elder and former head of the National 
Presbyterian Health and Welfare Asso- 
ciation, has become head of the General 
Department of Public Relations and Inter- 
pretation of the UPUSA Board of Na- 
tional Missions, New York. 


DEATHS 


Carrie Lena Moffett, long-time mission- 
ary to China, died Jan. 30 in Harrison- 
burg, Va. In addition to her missionary 
service she also engaged in social work 
in Norfolk, Va., and was on the staff of the 
school for nurses, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Mrs. Ralph C. (Helen McDonald) Lank- 
ler, 56, died Jan. 27 in Cortland, N. Y., 
after a iong illness. Her husband is min- 
ister of the First church of Cortland. 


DCEs 

Bettye Killgore from the Bellaire, Tex- 
as, church to the Covenant church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., where she has become direc- 
tor of youth work. 
CAMPUS SERVICES 

Joe Matthews of the Campus Christian 


Communuity, Austin, Texas, and Joseph 


ORR SORES 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


B. Mullin, Harvey Browne Memorial 
church, Louisville, Ky., were leaders for 
the recent Religion-in-Life Week at West- 
minster College (Mo.). 

MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

Ecypt: The Roy E. Clarks, 67 Holm- 
stead Ave., Toronto 16, Ontario, Canada. 

EruHioria: The Malcolm Vandevorts, 
Rt. 1, Renfrew, Pa. 

PunJaB: Vida J. Grimm, 4641 Illinois 
Ave., Fair Oaks, Calif. 

IRAN: The R. Park Johnsons (for 3 
months), 74-A Garfield St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

JAPAN: Nannie Hereford (for 3 
months), 2227 S. 4th Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 

LATIN-AMERICA: The Robert A. Rem- 
ingtons, 8221 Newton Dr., Overland Park, 
Kans. 

Mexico: Mrs. T. Bancroft Reifsnyder, 
24 Mackay Dr., Tenafly, N. J. 

PAKISTAN: Edith M. Drake, 13810 West 
Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio; the A. A. Schlor- 
holtz, c/o Henry C. Hoft, Wall Lake, 
Iowa. 

Upper NILE: Talmage W. Wilson, Star 
Rt. 1, Box 75, Shelton, Wash. 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT: Paul R. Lindholm, 
47 Claremont Ave., New York 27. 


S.S. OF THE AIR 

Following the weekly Sunday School 
comments now being given over the radio 
Sunday School of the Air by Merle C. 
Patterson of the Druid Hills church, At- 
lanta, Ga., during the current quarter 
will be Lawrence |. Stell of Trinity 
church, Charlotte, N. C., during the sec- 
ond quarter. 


CHAPLAINS’ ADDRESSES 

C. P. Buss, 15 Trans. Bn., APO 217, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ike Charles Barnett, Jr., USAF Chap- 
lains Schools, OMS Box 1544, Lackland 
AFB, Texas. 

Donald M. Covington, Hdatrs. U. S&S. 
Army Garrison, Office of the Chaplain, 
Ft. Devens, Mass. 

Lloyd W. Letton, Jr., USNAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Paul C. Morton, Office of the Chaplain, 
U. S. Naval Station, Navy #188, FPO 
New York, N. Y. 


Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines, 
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Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 
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